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Tus Institution, a continuation of the Durham 
Boarding School, was established in 1837 in Dur. 
ham,a pleasant town in our sister county Greene, 
by Joun Youna, Esq. one of our most enterprising 
and successful teachers, who for many years 
previous had conducted a flourishing Seminary 
in the city of New-York. ‘This institution while 
in Durham, notwithstanding the pecuniary em. 
barrassment of the country, Was well supported, 
but as the greater portion of its patronage was 
from New-York and the citics and towns on the 
ITudson, its inland situation was a strong objec- 
tion, which nothing but the principal's popularity 
as a teacher would have overcome. ‘To remove 
this powerful objection he was induced by thi 
carnest solicitations of many of his city patrons 
to transfer the Institution in April last, to its 
present location. Whoever has visited the beau- 
tiful city of Brooklyn, has not failed to observe a 
range of land commenejng at Wallabout bay, and 
rising by a gradual assent towards the south till 
it attains an elevation completely overlooking the 
two cities, the bay and harbor of New-York, 
with its numerous islands, and the Hliehland of 
New-Jersey as far as the eye ean reach. 

The citizens of ou great commerce i] miporimum 
have not been slow in appreciating the beauties 


and advantages of this delightful spot; two ave. 


nucs, Washington and Clinton are laidout directly 
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dk d by many acres of open cround covered with 
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on its summit and adorned with pleasant country 


seats, occupied by the business men of the city. 
On Washington avenue oceupying one of the 


most prominent and pleasant buildings, surroun 


nature’s own richand luxuriant verdure, affording 


the most ample range for recreation and healthful 


amusement we find the Institution which heads, 


| this article. 


Asanevidence of the healthiness of the location 
we are informed that during the past vear not 


} 
one case of sickness las occured inthe Lnstitution. 


Phe strictest order and decorum are preserved 


among the pupils without reeourse to those severe 


measures of corporcal punishment which have so 


long disgraced the profession of teaching: and 


| while no exertions are spared to secure thorough 


intellectual discipline and rapid advanecement— 


health and physical improvement are no less 
objects of special attention, 

Every facility is afforded during the hours o 
reereation for healthful and vigorous exereise, 
und it is peculiarly pleasing in casting a glane 
over the widespread lawns to wit » a 
youthiui count ttc rnday th lush « 
yealt ind beaming tla tie ches i 

" vl on ‘ { i] " { te ave 
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Associated with the princ pal, are three other 
Mr. G. W. Parsons,a V sung inan from 


an adjoining town of our own county, of muc hh 


experiem sand of great promise in lis proiession, 
has charge of the clas cal d partment, and from 
the satisfaction expr ed by the literary friends 


of the Institution, who attended the last publ c 


examination of the pupils, the conviction was 


irresistable, that he not only understood his daty 
thoroughly, but that he practised what he knev 


Mon. J. Denrovve, a native of France, has the 
charge of the French and Spanish languages. 
Mr. BOL. Cor, who has carned himself an endur- 
iny fame as an artist gives lessons in Drawing 
and Painting. 

I h year is divid d nf J tw a) tert 1< of fw nts 
three weeks cach—commencing the first Monday 


in May and November; leaving a vacation of 


ray For I t ’ ul Studies, 
S2160 OOn \ nta Mo ni i 
guages, M Drawing, &e. $200 0 
saweme, Mocxtrs chasec what p 
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From Graham's Magazine. 
LAME FOR LIFE, 
OR LESLIE PIZRPOINT. 
A Tale, in two Parts. 


BY PROFESSOR J. 1. INGRAHAM, AUTHOR OF LAFITTE,” 


” 


*kyp,” ‘THe QUADROONE,” ETC. 


“Is health returniess? Never more may I 
Throw by the staifon which, alas! 
Is the woof woven of my destiny ? 


L lean? 


Shatl ( be ne’er again what [have been? 
And must the bodily anguish be combined 
With the intenseness of the anxious mind 7” 
F. W. Tuomas. 
Ir the reader will take the tronble to look in, 
the revised edition of the Philadelphia Directory 
for the year 1838, he will find recorded the name | 
of “* Leslie Pierpoint, Gent. House No, 27— 
South Sixth St.” 


At the period of which we write this was the 


residence of this distinguished party to our story, 
and still would have been but for the simple 


incident that bas led us to write it. i 
It was on a cold, bleak evening, late in the): 


autumn of that year, that Major Pierpoint (for 
he had once borne a commission in the National 
Guards—so he loved proudly to designate the 
militia) was seated before his cheerful grate, 
with the crimson curtains warmly drawn over 
the closed shutters. ‘The room was partly library 
and partly sitting room. Rich cases filled with 
costly volumns adorned two of its sides, while 
lounges and one or two luxurious patent easy 
chairs occupied the other. ‘The floor was covered 
with a thick Wilton carpet that returned no 
sound to the foot-fall, and a hearth rug of ‘Turkish 
fabric lay before the fire in the rich flecee of 
which the slippered fect of Mr. Lesiic Pierpoint 
were half buried. The whole apartment wore 
an airof comfort and clegant case, combined with 
that cheerful warmth and inviting repose which 
The re 


a large round table near the centre of the room, 


are so delightful of a wintry night. was 


strewed with books, magazines, 


the 


panapll ts, 
opened letters, &e. &e. In midst of it 


stood a tall bronzed lamp that shed a soft, elear 


light over all. ‘Ihe table turned upona pivot so 


that Mr. Pierpoint, without moving from th 
comfortable arm.chair in which he was reposing, 
wrapped in his brilliant Chinese role de chambre 
(a present from his particular friend, Mr. Dann, 
could revolve it by the slightest touch and bring 


within his reach any book or paper lying on thi 


side opposite to his chair. Mr. Pierpoint was a 
wealthy bachelor, and, therefore, was an ¢ picure 
in luxuries of this description. Bachelors, having 
nothing else to do but to make themselves com. 
little personal conveni- 


Having said that Mr. 


Leste Pi rpoint Was a bachelor, it beeomes us to 


fortable, can carry thes 


encies to their pe rfection. 


explain how he came to be a bachelor. Tk 


pos- 
sessed a handsome person and an ample fortune— 
was not only well born, but a gentleman by 
education and cultivated tastes—and cven at th 


iod of his life, when forty-one years had pase } 
over his head, a child might have numbered the 
brown locks 


Wher, then, was 


gray hairs mingled with the fine 


nobl 


} i} roly 
that shaded ty forchead, 


| enchantment! 


Leslic Pierpoint a bachelor? Let us go back’ 
twenty years, and enquire of by-gone days. | 
It is the year 1808. One of the most stately | 
mansions in Third street, then one of the most | 
aristocratic portion of Philadelphia, is brilliantly 
lighted. Its gorgeous rooms are thronged by 
We mingle 
with them also, dazzled by the flash of jeweled 
brows, bewildered by the beauty of the wearer 


the beauty and chivalry of the eity. 


confounded by the music and moving forms, 
entranced, intoxicated by the whole scene of! 


Let us retire a little to the silence 


{ and shade of this verandah, where the moon finds 
| its way to the marble floor through trellised vines, | 
j and where the music and the sound of dancer's 


feet reach but faintly the ear. ‘There are others 
to seck refreshment of spirits in the quict night 
Hither 
approach us, leaning on each other, arm fondly 
linked in arm, a noble pair. 


breeze and in the calm lightof the moon. 


How stately his 


|, carriage, yet how tenderly he bends till his lips 


|breathe upon the cheek of the fair creature he 
\whispers to! ‘They pause in the shadow of the 

Her eyes meet his uptlurne d and 
with 


thick vines! 


swimming tenderness,—his arm 
around her waist—she is pressed to his 


breast, and their lips meet! . It 


glides 
manly 
is but for an 
instant a footstep is heard! and they move on 
againarminarm. His lips bend over her willing 
ear as they slowly promenade the verandah. 
She suddenly starts, and with her face reeeding 
a little from his, says, in an earnest manner: 

“Indeed, Leslie, you wrong me. Nothing 
could change my love for you!” 

“But, yet, there are circumstances which 
might transpire, and which might lead you to 
withdraw your affection, dear Clara.” 


“No, no! nothing on earth. I feel I shall 
love you while I have a heart to love. Dear, 
dearest Leslie, how can you doubt me ?” 

“I do not doubt you, dear Clara,” he said 
laughing and lifting her hand to his lips. “* God 


knows,” he earnestly added, “ I should be miser 


able to doubt where all my hopes of happiness 


are centered.” 


“Indeed, you should not—you ought not! 


What should [ gain, Leslie, by 


; my 
’ 6Certainly not a nobler per 
fortune (if I 


a kindlier heart, or better t per 


love to another on, 


a ore 


this 


face, a better may nan 


me, dear Leslie, when I say are the hand 


you 
somest man | ever beheld, 


} 


rree ol per onal i 
i 


so that no higher d 


auty could lead me from you! 


‘You are a silly flatterer, child, and I halt 
believe, fell in love with me because you thought 
me the *handsomest man you ever beheld 

‘*Now you are mocking me, Leslic. But [wil 
confess that the first time I saw you promenading 
the ball rooms at the -Assem! swith Miss P 


on your arm, [ was struck with your stately and 
elegant walk. [had not seen your face , but fo 
lowed you with myeve till you turned and, and 

* Met your gaze full fixed upon anine! “Phat 
was not the first time you had attracted my atten 
tion that evening, Clara. [Thad observed you o1 
my firstentrance,and my hea roms that tant 
became yours,” 

Lestie Pi point pre ‘ rto | irt as | 


his own. 
,the hours which envious Time thrust 
here besides us who have quitted the gay scene | 


“It shall ever be yours, dearest Leslic,” was 
the softly whispered response of the blushing girl ; 
“nothing would turn my love from you.” 

“Thank you for the pledge, dearest—I believe 
you. Come let us return into the rooms—our 
absence will be remarked.” 


After Les! 


.* : . . ee 
and placed itin ier hair, tire 


1 1 1 
had plucked a 


= r r t not” 


vers slowly returned 


me 


from the verandah. 


* * ’ : : ‘ x 

A few weeks passed, and Leslie Pierpoint had 
prevailed on the blushing Clara to name the day 
when she would redecm her pledge given in the 


verandah, and become wholly a irrevocably 
It was now at hand, and Leslie counted 
between 
him and his anticipated bliss. Leslie loved the 
chosen bride of his bosom with the most impas- 


sioned ardor. His whole heart was involved in 


| his affection, and he had so given himself up to 


his passion that any revulsion promised to make 
him miserable. ‘The beautiful Clara Clayton, on 
her part, was deeply enamored of Leslie, but it 
was rather with his handsome person than with 
his mind; for of his fortune she thought little, 
being equally wealthy. Shewasa gay, haughty, 
spoiled beauty, with not half heart enough to 
measure Leslic’s broad love, norhalf mind enough 
to penetrate the superior powers of his intellect. 
jut if they married, they were both likely to be 
happy sulong as one retained her loveliness and 
the bewitching smile and flashing dark eyes that 
had captured Leslic, and the other the elegant 
forin, air and gait which had first inspired Clara 
with an interest in him. 

The week preeeding his wedding day Leslie 
was commissioned a Major of Militia, and the 
following day he turned out for review with the 
battalion to which his regiment was attached 
Ife had purchased a high spirited herse for this 
occasion, and had but twiee mounted him previous 
to his 


appearanee on parad and though the 


animal evineed an indomitable spirit, and had 


once proven nearly unmanageable, yet these traits 
were regarded by the youthful officer rather asa 
the 
ch he destined him than as serious object 


Ile wa 


kn v he ¢ 


recommendations for military service for 


wh 


, moreover, a finished horseman and well 


mild so control the fiery animal’s 
P 


mpatient action as to render it subservient to a 


more masterly display of his own horse manship. 
Onuthe day: 


made hi 


f parade, therefore, Leslie 
ld, the b 


Ilis stec d, as he prance d 


Pi rpoint 


appearance on the fi st mounted 


3; 


iflicerin the battalion. 


along, seemed to-beat the air rather than tl 


arth, so lig itl, he moved over thi ground, so 
daintily he bent his slight yielding fetlocks to 
his rider’s weight. 

“Ah, Major, a beautiful creature you have 
there.” said General -, Whose aid-de-camp 
Leslie was that day; “you outshine us all. 
Whatan eye! Will he stand fire 


But a horse 


| jlood hi ir in iim [le can never be 
ta! \ it 
| Do ! : “¢ "* th Cs 1 ral 
iddea la ly before his ey 
Th aninial j a i ul stat ke 
\, iftit le } il l | edt ruph ce 
‘ eo? a | 
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“Very well. He may do; but 1 advise you, | 
Major Leslie, to be on your guard during the 
day, I don’t much like the beast’s eye. It looks 
devilish.” 


‘“ T have no fears, General; let him do his 
worst,” answered Leslic laughing, and in a mo- 
ment afterwards he galloped along the line to 
execute an order. 

During the parade the beautiful steed behaved 
admirably, and elicited, by the grace and swift- 
ness of his movements, the universal admiration 
of every eye. At length the firing by platoon 
commenced. At the first discharge, he leaped 
bodily into the air with his rider and Jit upon the 
ground twenty fect distant; and Leslic’s superior 
horsemanship only saved him from being thrown 
to the earth. He now sat more firmly and 
watched him with hand and eye. But the 
successive discharges of musketry, even by 
companies ; had no further effect upon the animal, 
save that there was a wider dilation of the pupil 
of the eye and a quick erect movement of his 
delicately shaped ears. This favorable change 
not only put Leslie off his guard but made him 
so self confident that he resolved to ride up to a 
park of artillery about to be discharged, gaily 
betting with General ———, as he triumphantly 
rode past this officer, that he would not flinch 
even at that. 

Leslic,” said the Geucral 


“Do not be too confident.” 


‘“* Nous verrons, 
smiling. 

With the reckless impetuosity of youth, and 
desirous of defending the character of his favorite 
horse from his military friend's aspersions, Leslic 
spurred onward to the point. He drew up in the 
rear, Within a few paces of the ordinanec, and 
There 
were cight picees of cannon and they were to be 
At the first loud, sharp 
report, the animal sprung, with a mad leap, di- 
Maddened 


by the reiterated peals, he dashed, with the most 


awaited the signal for their discharge. 
fired in rapid succession. 
rectly among the echoing artillery. 
terrific bounds, across the line of fire and within 


At the 


eo te rrifie d 


a few feet of the muzzles of the pieces. 
discharge of the last piece he became 
that he threw himself headlong upon the earth 
Major 


Leslic, who had maintained his seat with perfeet 


and hit and pawed the ground with fury. 


skill and coolness, fell beneath him and reecived 
his whole weight upon one of his legs and his left 
side. Tnstantly the animal ceased his struggles, 
and when those who hastened to Major Leslie's 
assistance arrived on the spot, they discovered 
that the horse had broken a blood vessel and was 
fast bleeding to death. Leslie himself, though 
silent, was pale from suffering. 

On extricating him, it was painfully apparent 
that his leg was not only broken but that his kne« 


was crushed. He was immediately removed to 


his mother’s residence and the most distinguished 


urgical kill called in to his relief. But for many 


days he lay upon a bed of angu sh during which, 


Clara, joyfully embracing the sweet privileges ot 
a betrothed bride, watehed over him like som 
anygclic messenger of health and pea \t 
length he was able to change his recuimbant pr 
ture for an ea cha but it % ma week 
before he left it to attempt to wall yout t 


chambs r 
Dr. MWa————. on one side and Clara on tl ties 


It was a painful effurt, but two or three turns a- 
bout the room were accomplished with less dif- 
ficulty than had been apprehended. He walked 
very, very lame it is trae, but that was to be ex- 
pected. 

“ Ife will soon get to his feet again as well as 
ever, won't he, Doctor?” asked Clara partly to 


assure her own anxicty and partly to relieve the 


foreboding of poor Leslie, who by the expression 
of his face, she saw, believed he should be lame 
for life. 

Dr. M-——— looked at Leslie, shook his head 
sadly and said, 

** He will no doubt walk well enough in a few 
weeks, Miss Clayton. But then that won't make 
much difference,” he added, smiling, ‘ since he 
has no more conquests to make. If you should 
be lame, Major you must regard it a fortunate 
thing to have secured so fair a bride while pos- 
sessing all your natural attractions of person.” 

** My God, Doctor! you talk as if you thought 
there was some posibility that I might be lame 
for life. 


proceeds from physical weakness or from imper- 


Do tell me if this lameness I now have 


fection in the limb ?” 

‘Jt is cruel to deceive you, my dear Major, 
though painful to tell the truth,” answered Dr. 
M———, after a pause that did honor to his heart; 
** your leg was broken in several places, producing 
an exceedingly difficult compound fracture. It is 
improbable though not impossible that the parts 
should ever perfectly re-unite. I fear, therefore, 
you must bring both religion and philosophy to 
This 
d by your 


your aid, and try to endure it cheerfully. 
fair being who has so assiduosly nur 
pillow will help you to bear it.” 
Leslie did not look up in the doctor's face while 
he spoke. ILis head had fallen upon the arm of 
his chair, and there, with his face buried in his 
hands, he lay still several minutes after he had 
speak. 
pressed emotion, some deep o’er-mastcring feel 


ing. At length he 


up with a faint attempt to smile. 


ceased to Ilis chest heaved with sup. 


groaned heavily and looked 


“This is a hard lot, Doctor, but Tinust attempt 
to bear itas wellasT can. Lam not unprepared 
for this announcement. I have apprehended it 
mysclf from the severe character of the injury 1] 
reecived.” 

* You will not find it dificult, Major Leslie ;” 
said the physician, with sympathy in his tone, 
to endure even lameness. Your mind, by sev- 
eral weeks previous illness, is pre pare? to submit 
to still greater suffering if necessary. In illness 
we bear things, and take things we could not do 
inhealth. Nature prepares the body and Heaven 


the mind for all it mects with on earth. Even 


death is met quietly and calmly by the invalid 


exhausted by lingering illness. ‘The idea of 


lamene f presented to you in full health would 

have shocked you I dare say you would have 

ihesitatingly said you preferred death to it.” 
‘J should have said ¢ 


o and thought eo," an. 


land fur a few moments after his departure the 
lovers remained silent. At length Leslie looked 
lup to seck Clara’s face with a smile as if to 
tell her that he had schovled his spirit to sub- 
jmission, with a smile to assure her that so long 
jas ho was blessed with her love he cared not for 
lany misfortune that Providence should sce fit, in 
jits infinite wisdom, to send. But Clara saw not 
|the smile nor the beautiful submission expressed 


jon his pale features. Jer face was buried in her 


hands and turned away from him, while the 


heaving of her form and the sobs that broke from 
her surcharged heart told how deeply Leslie’s mis- 
fortune sunk into it. He was touched by her 
violent grief, and would have risen to approach 
her, but was unable to move. 

(4 Clara,” he said, ina low,svothing tone. She 
made no reply but continued to be wholly ab- 
sorbed in her affliction. 

‘* Dearest Clara,” he again repeated still more 
tenderly, ‘come hither, and do not give way to 
gricfin thismanner. I care not for it ; so, ifthese 
tears are shed for me, dry them and come sit by 


me. IT assure you, that I would prefer lameness 


/ with your love to fullness and perfection of limb 


without it. Come and sit by me and let us con. 


verse calmly upon this subject. It will tranquil- 
ize both our minds and give us strength and 
patience to bear, as we should do, and illseeming]y 
so gricvous. In the end it may prove a blessing. 
You ought not to mourn, for it will ensure to you, 
I can name two or 
three brides,” he added, playfully, ** that would 


thank Ileaven for any accident that would break 


as my wife, all my society. 


their husbands’ legs so that it would confine them 
at home with them. Come, Clara, cheer up!” 
‘To this address from Leslie the lady made no 
reply save by increased weeping ; and his mother 
entering the chamberat the moment, she embraced 
the opportunity to excuse herself and hurried 
from the room without taking her kerchief from 
her face, or even giving her lover look or reply. 
‘Poor Clara,” he sighed looking after her, ** she 
For myself [ 


Books, friends, and, above all 


fecls this affliction most deeply. 


could endure it. : 
Clara’s dear socicty will make the time pass 


cheerfully. She will yet be resigned toit. How 
strong must be that love which shows itself by 
such profound and unecxtinguishable sorrow ! Ah, 
mother! have you seen the Doctor ?” 

“ Yes, dear Leslie,” she answered with emotion. 

** And he has told you I shall be lame for life ?” 

** Alas, iny dear child, alas! may Heaven give 
you strength and patience to bear this affliction !" 

“Tt has, dear mother. I am perfeetly re. 
signed,” le answered calmly. 

“(od bless you—Gad be blessed!” and the 
mother wept in gratitude upon her son's neck. 

There was a few moments’ silence which the 
uvalid at length broke. 

“7 could bear this affliction, dearest mother, 


without a murmur if I stood alon But, dear 


Clara! She weeps as if her heart was breaking. 


wered L ec, cari t I fear it will be the death of her—she feels so 
‘But vou do not now On the contrary, you | much for n I wish you could convinee hes 
jay j \ 1 mtoy i that l ec: e noth rab utitifshe w ll het 
t a ' ge) ‘ i » ome \J I’ tre botyt ahi icad 
t with puauiniity (; " ning Iw ( gravely and ivery heavily 
hand © you one aday t mu can nda out.” y ‘ What means that rho mother asked IL, 
The k Mn ul ad r t { his leay t rp naa ss he kiiew not “<a 
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devoted rather to the shrine of her own vanity 
than shed upon the altar of her love.” 

** Tlow mean you, mother ?” demanded Leslie, 
with heightened color. 

“Clara Clayton, dear boy, loves herself more 
than she loves any body else. [ have known 
Clara froma child. I should never have chosen 
heras your wife ; but you loved her and there was 
Though I 
approved not, I spoke not, knowing how vain a 


no alternative but acquiescence. 


parent’s words are with children in affairs of thi 
Neart. 


Clara is proud that she has captivated 
the handsomest young man in the town whorn al! 
the young ladies were sighing for! but she loves 
you not, Leslie, as a true woman should love.” 

““My dear mother, how you wrong the angelic 
girl! Has she not watched over my sick bed like 
a sister, yea, like a beloved and loving wife? Has 
she not sympathized in all my afflictions? Did shy 
not just now quit the chamber overcome by the 
ntensity of her gricf? You wrong her, 
mother, indeed you wrong her!” 

“IT hope I do. 

“But why this suspicion? what has Clara 
done ?”” 

** Nothing. 


her character.” 


dear 


Time will determine, my son.” 


I judge from my knowledge of 


“Then you do not know her, and have built 
your judgment upon a false foundation. Clara 
is every thing Tcould wish her to be. Send for her 
mother; I would see her. 


, 
I will convince you 
that you are in error respecting her. But should 
you be right, I love Aer and after we are married, 
as [ meanto be in a few weeks, we shall live ve ry 
haypy together, and in time I shall teach her to 
love me better than she loves herself.” 

Mrs. Pierpoint made no answer and left the 
room to seck the fair subject of their conversation, 
In a few seconds she returned witha grave look 
and said that, leaving word with the footinan to 
say to Mr. Leslie that she did not feel well, Miss 
Clayton had ordered the carriage and driven 
h pine. 

** Poor Clara,” said Leslie with sympathy ; * she 
The 


morning has 


is herself sick and needs quict and repose. 
this 


,» Why do you look 


painful aunouncement of 
Mother 


80 grave and sad—so incredulous ?” 


shocked her nerves. 


**T hope Miss Clayton had no other motive in 

But 

my dear Leslie, I hope she will prove herself all 
you hope and desire.” 


so suddenly departing than indisposition. 


“Of that Iam sure, dear mother,” he answered 


warmly. ‘“‘Lonly grieve that you should have 


conceived a prejudice against one who is s 


oO s00nl 
to become my wife and your daughter.” 
* Let us speak no mor upon this subject now 


l 
lige 
Leslie. 


You nec d repose ” 


Mrs. Pierpoint then drew the curtains and 
darkened the room. The invalid threw himselt 


back in his easy chair and soon, yiclding te the 


soothing influences of the soft twilight in his 
chainber, sunk into a refreshing sleep. 
7 * * * * * 7 * 
Clara Clayton sprung from the carriage as it 
drew up at her own door, and without enter 


the parlor, huri dly ascended to her own chamber 
Closing the door, she turned the lock, and then 


with a hand ! 


“Nothing, son. But I fear Clara’s tears are! 


| tread. 


ae . ; 
each firmly holding a string of ker 


unloosed hair, and her mantle awry, she paced! 


the room several minutes with a quick, nervous | 


Ifer brow was set and her face much! 
flushed, and the expression it wore was griot| 
Yes, Clara Clay- 
She had loved Leslie 


Pierpoint fur his personal beauty—the elegance of 


mingled with mortified pride. 


ton’s pride was humbled. 


his figure, his high-bred air and carriage, his 

manly tread and distinguished appearance in the |! 
street. These first captivated her fancy, and | 
when at length chance threw them together, his|| 
adiniration of her, combined with the excell nt 
qualities of his head and heart, inspired her with || 
love—love suchas so selfish a person was capable 

of fecling. She also felt flattered in the attentions 
of the handsomest man of the day; and it was 


with the triumphant reflection of how envious 


some score of her female rivals would feel that) 
she surrendered her heart (as much as she had 


at least,) to the blinded Leslie. So this ill-fated |} 


love went on, he loving her with the devotion of 
idolatry, she loving herself with no whit less self. 
The 


to her vanity! 


adoration. Leslie administered 


handsome 
It might all have gone on very 
well, however, even to matrimony, as thousands 
of other similar attachments have done, similar | 
save that the cases are more frequently reversed, |} 
and the lover is, instead, the one whose vanity is 
administered to by the beauty of the lady !—But 
the untoward accident that befel Leslie removed 
the veil! and often has he blessed his stars for it. 
A broken leg, is doubtless, a much less affair 
than a broken manly heart! 


Clara Clayton continued to pace her room in 


vexed and troubled thought. Froin what hag 
been said above, the reader will readily divine its 
complexion. Suddenly she stopped and clenched 
her jewelled fingers together and wrung them 
with a look of pitiable and painful despair. 
** Oh, God! lame for life! A cripple ! Miserable! 
miserable, that lam! How can I love him now! 
Walk Chesnut 


hy 


—tfow ean I marry a cripple ? 


street leaning on a laine 


husband’s arm—or, no, 

worse still, perhaps he leaning on mine !—Think 
g 

of this morning as he walked the room! [ never 


saw any body go lamer! It is absolutely 


, sae 
shocking ! Phen how can [dance ashe cannot! 


A lam 


idea is absolutely horrid ?” 


He will never give nor go to parties! 
husband! ‘lhe 
With this 


utterance of her peculiar fi 


praiseworthy and very sensibl 


clings on the subject, 
Miss Clar; Clayton threw ler bonnet upon the 
bed, her shawl upon the floor, and herself into a 


chair. Fora few seconds she remained silent: at 


length her thoughts found th 


“* Yes, it must bi 


r proper language 

I will address lim a not 

this very morning, stating plainly my reasons 

why I wish to withdraw from my engag 
| 


int He is too gonerous to refuse ime! II, 


how it would break a 


voman full of youth and beauty to bi 


will see at 
pirited 


tied dow hnfor life 


once 
| 


to a sofa and arm chair—a mer 


inachine to hand him hisecrutches and night eap 
Ile is too generous to wish it! Ido wish he ha 
not met with this awl ird ac lent [ don’t 
hink I could have found a better husband thar 


" ‘ 
r Les 
pu ‘ 


this now. 


But then it no use to dwell 


1 cannot think of marrying him after 


vhat has hap vened, and 


he « inv’texpect “ho one 
i 


ean expectit. l am decided. I will write t 


him frankly and request him to release me from 
my engagement, 

With this determination, this sweet young lady 
sat herself down to her escritoire to Write poor 
Leslie’s sentence of death—death to confidence 
inwoman! She bent her graceful head over the 
gilt-edged note paper, and nibbled her pen several 
seconds. At length she began to write :— 
“Thursday morning, Il o'clock ) 

‘No. 2— Chesnut Street. § 

“To Major Lesuie Pierrot :— 

“Sin: —_” 

Here she paused and blushed with something 
like shame. 

** No, this is too cold. [ will not offend him.” 
And she then took a fair sheet and wrote as 
follows: 

“'To Lesiin Pierroint, Esq. :— 

* Dear 


This address did not suit 





. - ” 
Siki- mm 


her. After a few 


' moments’ deliberation she laid a fresh sheet before 


her and thus commenced, ina free, decided way, 


fully determined on the mode in 


as if she had 


which she should communicate 


her resolutions 
to him :— 
** Dean Lesuie : 
** You must have been surprised, doubtless, at 
iny sudden departure this morning without seeing 
you. ‘lo speak frankly and deal truly with you, 


Dr. M- 


wholly unexpected and unpre pared for, nearly 





’s shocking communication, being so 


a 
Lal 


deprived me of my senses, You are a witness 


how I was overwhelmed at the horrid announces 


ment! Unable to endurs the shock, I hastened 
home without again seeing you. Since I have 
been in my own chamber I have been reflecting 
upon this fearful destiny in store for you. Believe 


ine, Leslie, that [ would willingly share it with 
you if you wished it; but I feel that you are too 


generous, too noble to desire to involve in your 


own misery the happine ss of any one over whos 


fate previous circumstances may have given you 


the right to exercise a certain kind of control! 


Your own knowledge of the world, of 


SUC lt 7, 
will teach you that your recent unhappy misfor 
fume to each other in a 


has placed our relation 


new light. My happiness now hangs upon yout 
decision. If you are really desirous of urging 


the ultimate issue of our bethrothal, and are 
willing for your own selfish ends to wreck the 


happiness of one so young as Lam, [ must submit; 


|but if, as I feel you will be, you are, on the other 


hand influenced by those high and generous feel 


: 
nes that distinguish you above all men, and will 
| ! 


freely release me from a union which it will 


henceforward be a species of bondage for me to 


endure, you will relieve my mind from a painfal 


weight of anxiety and and fureversecure 


uspens 


} ; 
the friends 


hip ol 
Yours, sincerely, 
Ciara CLayton.” 


The young lady read the letter over carefully 


sealed, d 


‘ j te} j 
, 1, dire 


Led, and aespatenea 


ven herself time for thought. The 


it without 


d upon the { 


But there was 


ternative. No time for delay. 


i still visited him I should have been a 


‘ nid . 
te, and my roigneed avusence WOuld Ay 
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receive it 


write as I have. How will Leslie 


ye 


should 


} 
| 


While she is fanecying how the invalid received 
it, let us, dear reader, really know how he re- 
ccived it. 

He had slept not quite an hour when his 
sleep was disturbed by the ringing of the street 
bell. 
the chamber and called in a faint gentle voiee— 
“* Clara {” 

There was no reply, and after waiting an 
he * Ah, yes, | had 


forgotten ! hone. 


door Opening his eyes, he looked round 


instant, roused himself: 


She has returned Poor girl! 
I sympathize with her in her overwhelming sym- 
pathy for me. So I am to be lame for life! "Tis 
asad,a heavy misfortune! Ah, mother, Lam glad 
you have come in. Please draw aside the curtains 


and let in the light. It is so gloomy. I have 


slept well and feel refreshed. Have you heard 
from Clara?” 

‘Fler footman has just left this note for you, 
Leslie,” said Mrs. Picrpvint, putting aside the 
curtains. 

“Give it me, mother.” 

Leslie hastily broke the seal, opened it and ere 


he beg 


an to read, pressed his lips to her name at 
the close. Have the kindness to turn back and 
re-read the letter, dear reader, with him, that you 
may enter into Leslic’s feclings as he perused it. 
Ile read to its close without betraying the least 
But 


had come tu the end, he slowly crushed the letter 


emotion in his expressive face. when he 
up in his left hand till the nails of his fingers met 
through it to the flesh. His teeth became set, 
and his whole face stern, and as rigid as marble. 


Hlis alk 


of his fixed eyes, and flew to him. 





rmed mother caught the fearful expression 
Ile waved 
her away with a quict movement of the hand. 
‘*No, no, do not touch me, mother! Iam well, 
very Ww Hi.” he said hoarsely. 
“No, dearest child, you are very ill. I will 
ring for assistance.” 


ae 


No—give me a peu—ink—paper too! I 
would write.” 
* The 


“ 


doctors have forbidden it.” 


sult one—one line, dear mother!’ 
Mrs. Pierpoint looked at him a moment with 
hesitationand thensilently obeyed. Nota muscle 
of Leslie’s face moved, but it was pale, very pale, 
as he took the pen in his fingers. His hand was 
steady while he wrote the following brief reply : 
“Mr. Leslie Pierpoint’s compliments to Miss 
Clayton—he assures her it is far, far from his wish, 
! ] 


to place an obstacle in the way of her happiness. 
‘* Thursday morning, 
No 27—South Sixth Street.” § 
He directed and despatched it without a word 
or look of emotion, and when the servant had left 
the he 


mother, whose looks were fixed upon him full of 


room, calmly turned to his surprised 
anxious inquiry, smiled faintly upon her and said, 
at the same 
letter— 


time offering her Clara's crushed 


* Dearest mother, you would ask me W hat all 


this means! Read this—it will explain—it is elo. 
quent ' Read it, and be so good as never to 
mention the subject of it to me again.” 

Mrs. Pierpoint perused it in silence, and with 


tears of sorrow and sympathy for hiu whose manly 


required an explanation. It was necessary that }| heart Clara Clayton had crushedas he had crushed | 


‘the letter. The mother and the son exchanged 


|| glances, and the letter was folded up and laid 


jaside. From that hour Leslie Pierpoint never 


breathed the name of Clara—never looked upon 


|}a woman but with a secret dislike and contempt. 


| From that day also, he began to mend.—On a 
\temper such as his, treachery like Clara Clayton’s 
,must either be fatally effectual or perfectly harm. 
‘less. His haughty and contemptuous spirit did 
| the service of coat armor in the protection of his 
jheart. It broke not! It remained whole and 
manly as ever—but it strengthened itself in its 
strength against all future approaches of love. 
Whither the soundness of Leslie’s heart exten- 
ded itself to his limb, or the energy of his proud 


spirit exerted a commanding influence over the || 


physical body, cannot be ascertained; but the 
fact is clear that he began rapidly to convalesce 
from the day he so cavalierly gave Clara her 


freedom. At the end of three months thereafter, 


afier having gone through the regular course of || 


first, two crutches, then a crutch and a cane, 
and then a single crutch alone, he made his 
appearance with Dr. M 





on one side, and his 
only support on the other an ordinary walking 
stick! Every where he received the congratula- 
tions of his friends, and rejoiced in them, for he 
had all along felt the triumphant pride in getting 
well—a sort of cherished spirit of revenge, though 
he confessed it not to himself, upon Clara—false, 
heartless Clara. It is true he walked lame with 
his cane and the doctor, but every day he grew 
better and at length his physicians, contrary to 
their previous decision, pronounced that the bones 
of the leg were properly re-united and that strength 
in the limb was only necessary to restore it to its 
orignial sound condition ‘Tenderly and most 
gingerly did Leslie nurse his leg, and humor its 
kindly temper towards health.—Time at length 
rewarded his care, and at the end of fourteen 
months fromthe time he received Clara's letter, 
he walked Chesnut street sound in limb, and 
with the “ lofty carriage, distinguished air, and 
noble step” that had captivated the fancy, and 
won the shallow heart of Clara Clayton. 

Leslic however, never again looked kindly 
upon woman. Ie believed the sex to be instine- 
tively false hearted and selfish ; he acknowledged 
no love in her but love of herself-—and religiously 
believed that she married only for self interest— 


and that she looked upon men only as instruments 


for the gratification of her vanity. No, he never 
trusted woman from that time up to the period 
we have introduced him to the reader seated in 
his arm chair in his library, with the gentl 
snows of forty-one winters upon his head. 

But time, aided by circumstances, achieves 
apparent impossibilities. Leslic Pierpoint possess. 
eda heart that would be a treasure to any woman ; 
and because one had proved traitorous to its 
had that it 


should notalways be locked in the ice of winter— 


noble confidenee, Love resolved 


| that its summer should come to it again, its seed 


| 
time and harvest should return, and fruits and 
flowers once more bear witness to the moisture 
and richness of the long barren soil. 
But this change, its progress and extraordinary 


| 


results, will form the theme of a Second Tale. 


(Concluded in our next.) 


| 
\ 


ORIGINAL C0 


MMUNICATIONS. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE DREAM. 


Inscribed to Wiens Le De Be 
py ** 


| 


EMILLIE.” 





’T was sunset, and the crimson clouds were 
| fading o’er the sea. There came no breath upon 
the flow’rets in their sleep, the breeze had ceased 


its murmurs, and the dark green leaves forgot to 


' 


whisper, as the tints stole on and deepened into 
gloom. ‘The dews of heaven came softly down 
jjon the young rose-buds, while all the glorious 
stars came one by one to the blue vault, and 
| wondered at the stillness. 
| Anon, fair Luna with her pale, cold light 
looked forth upon the sleeping earth, and as her 
silver rays streamed through my lattice, I left 
my couch and sought a mossy bank where violets 
inestled mid the glossy leaves. 

I sat and watched the moonbecams as they 
slept in shadows on the stream, a spell came o'er 
infant with its 
| dimpled checks and silken hairs play by a spark- 
ling stream. 


me, and I dreamed. I saw an 

The ripples danced along in glad- 
the sunbeams played among the 
pebbles, transforming them to gold. 


jmess, and 
One tiny 
hand had grasped a blue-fly by its silken wing, 
las it was basking on the surface of a leaf, the 
other fain would pluck a tall green fern which 
grew in lonely grandeur by the water’s brink. 
The little fingers scarcely could detach it from 
its stem, his eyes roved with a miser’s gaze upon 
jits slender stalk—-he tricd again, and lo! away 
soared the glad blue-fly. He smoothed his ruf- 
fled wings, and then was borne along whcre 
| The fern still 
in the breeze, the wavelets still 
in the light but 
Look where yon circling eddy breaks the smooth 


zephyrs sigh o’er beds of flowers. 
nodded lonely 


were dancing Francisco ! 





expanse. ‘There floats a long, bright tress upon 
the wave—a little hand is raised imploringly, 
now it recedes, and now again it grasps the 
branches of a willow, as it waves its foliage in the 
stream. In vain—the waters have closed o’er it, 


shall 


ringlets which the breeze had stirred too roughly. 


no more a mother’s care smooth those 
Those laughing eyes are dimmed in death. 


* * * * * * * * 


* A change came o'er the spirit of my dream,” 

I saw an aged man whose silver hair 

Streamed down upon his forehead, in his face 
Were traced the lines of sorrow, though the eyes 
Were meekly raised to Heaven in resignation. 

Ilis trembling hands were resting on his staff, 
he leaned his head upon them, and a tear stole 
slowly down his check. He was alone, the part- 
ner of his years came not to soothe him with her 
gentle voiee—the green clods of the valley were 
upon her bosom, and his thoughts were all of her 


fell 


ear like music, and a fori light as the young 


I heard a soft low voice, that upon my 


gazelle’s came forth and murmured * father.” 
1 the 


She gently pushed aside silver locks, and 


i 


presse d her soft 1 


ps on his brow, and as her 
sweet breath fanned his cheek, there came loved 


memories stealing o’er him, winning hin back 


to earth. He gazed upon her as she threw 

herself upon the grass, it was not often that her 
a , | } 

voice was that of gladn And then she 
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smiled so sweetly, such a smile as once illumed 


her face, ere yet the wild-rose faded from 


cheek, and her blue eye forgot its brilliancy. 


He felt that it was sinful that he'd 

Wished she and himself were sleeping 
With the lost one ‘neath the sylvan bower, 
She looked so joyous as she twined her 
Silken hair with flowers—he felt he too 
Had ties to bind him still to earth. 

Ahi! fond ifusion, he did not know those 
Winning smiles, that joyous air were but 
Recalled to gain his soul from the dark 
Shadow where it ever rested. 


Poor Isoline! hers wae the sunny life we 
Often dream of, brilliant and happy asa 
Fairy’s dream. She rose with birds that sung 
Their matina to the morn, with heart 

As light as they ; at eve she laid her soft 
Cheek on her pillow, and dreams, such as are 
Stirred by angels’ wings came to her slumbers. 
There came a noble youth to the lone 

Valley of Lascala, and with gentle words 

He won her priceless heart. He loved her, 
Rut “ the world would laugh if he should wed 
A humble bride.” And so he lett the 

Vale. but promised tocome once more 

Ere yet the buds of the pale flowers were 
Bureting into bloom. He never came, 

Andday by day, she listened at the 

Lattice for his voice of music, and 

When the moon had silvered flower and tree, 
And the young stars came with their brightness, 
She pressed a kiss upon the forehead of 

Her sleeping sire, and sougit the shadowy 
Grove, or bathed her fevered temples in the 
Stream. The music in her soul was hushed, 
Her step, grew languid, and her cheek 

More pale, and the grave matrons 
Whispered as she passed, “ there goes a fair 
Girl to the grave, the victim of unrequited 
Love.” 

- * * * - ° 
Again my dream was changed. I saw 
A fair-baired youth with pensive brow, 
Sit musing with his pencil. He closed his 


Eyes, and Memory came with magic wing, and 
Brought a flood of beauty o'er his soul 
He touched his pencil to the Canvass, an l 


Again 


He closed his eyes and waited inspiration 


Isaw an outline, dim, but lovels 


Another gleam came o'er him, and like 
Lightning he transferred it to the canvass 

No more he mused to catch the nameless charm, 
Her sweet. low voice thrilled to his soul, 
And with it came the angel smile which ever 
Hovered round her lips. Long, long I watched 
Himin his toil of love, and when at leneth 
"Twas finished, he wrote a name, twas very 
Dim, and written with a trembling hand—I 
Could not read it, but beneath was written, 

“* My thoughts by day, my dreams by night.” 

T could not blame him that his soul was 

Held in thraldom. She was so beautiful, and 
Then you need but look in her dark eves to 


And he 


as if he fain would 


Know she had a soul 
Those dark 


Read his destiny, a soft delicious spell 


was gazing in 
bright orbs 


Came o’er him, and he pressed his lips 


Upon her brow. I shuddered, for the tho ight, 
* Perhaps he loves in vain,” stole on my mind, 
The quick convulsive movement broke the spell, 
Our eyes met, the crimson mounted to his 
Temples, as he felt that I possessed his 

Heart's best secret. 1 too feit regret, and 
With the 


Found a dream 


Chatham, N.Y. January, 1842. 


cecnsciousness of sorrow I awoke, and 


twas all 


AN Mopesty.—A thy 
Boston Atlas says is the most modest thing in the 


EXAMPLE 01 clock, 


world—it alw ays covers its face with its hands. 


her: 


¥ Mr. Morrison took Lave 


MUSCBLBANW. | 


From the Cincinnati Elevator. 

A CHAPTER FROM LIFE. 

* Do you think I'd have a shoemaker or tai- | 
lor? Lame! no, I'd rather live and die an old | 


maid, than marry a shoemaker or tailor.” 


We remember well the evening that Miss, 
Sally Snipes made the above indignant dis- | 


We 


an eastern city. 


claimer. then boarded with her mother in 
Mrs. Snipes, the mother of 
Sally, in her youth, was unfortunately cursed 
with a large share of good looks, and very little 
yood sense. She had but one idea in her mind, 
which is explained by what the mass of fashiona. | 
ble folks call gentility. She indulged this one | 
idea to such an extent that it soon left her minus 
a husband. The poor man died of a broken 
heart, leaving Mrs. Snipes and an only daughter 
to cultivate their favorite notions of gentility as 
best suited to their humor. 

The evening in question, was a cold stormy | 
night, and the boarders, six in number, all me-| 
chanies, were’ gathered around the stove in con- 
versation, and as Miss Sally honored the group 
with her presence, love and matrimony contribu- 
ted to the chit-chat of the evening.—None of our 
company happened to be a shoemaker or tailor, 
but there was one very excellent young man, a| 
journeyman hatter; it was suspected, and not 
he entertained 


without reason, that a very 


of 


sly 
Miss 


Sally; but the moment the words quoted above 


and affectionate interest in the welfare 


were uttered, it was very evident that a change 
came over the spirit of his dream. About the 


same time aspruce young dandy, of slender mind 


but ample impudenee, respecting whose where. 


abouts or means of making a show, no one could 


guess, paid particular attention to Miss Sally, 


and waited on her with 


(r 
gre 


at pomposity where- 
ever she was pleased to go. 

Four years afterwards, we spent a few weeks 
to 


in a neighboring city; and having 


—_ 


occasion 
look afler a washerwoian, we went to the place 
direeted, knocked ata rickety old door, in a back 
alley, which the hogs had appropriate d to them. 
selves asa pl asunt retreat—the door was ope ned, 


when lo and behold! who stood before us, a very 


apparition of squalid wretchedness, with dis. 
hevelled hair and tattered dress? It was Miss 


Sally Snipes, that was, but now Mrs. Fitz Jen 


kins, the wife of the ci-derant dandy, developed 


’ 


into a miserable broken down gambler and aban. 


doned drunkard. ‘The words quoted at the head 


of this article immediately flashed upon ou 
mind. Since then, whenever we hear a young 
lady speak disrespeetfully of mechanics, or talk 
about “ setting her cap” fora rich fashionabl 


husband, we involuntarily think of the unfortu- 


nate Sally Sn pes. 


CLE! , 

Wartry Morris rgyman, Wasa 
man of great laugl On one oc- 
casion, a young ol the idea of its 
requiring so muciu Cc a sernmion, as 


Ministers usually } red a bet, that 
he would preach | 


Old Testament 


any passage ith 
th t preparation. 


him 


i] 
jor a 
i 


text, And the ass opened his mouth and he 
spoke.” 


to employ his eloquence on that text; and the 


The boasting officer was little inclined 


humorous Morrison won the wager and silenced 
the scoffer. 

On another occasion, Mr. Morrison entreated 
an officer of Fort George, to pardon a poor fellow 
the The officer of- 
fered to grant his request if he would, in return, 
the first ask. Mr. 
Morrison agreed to this. And the officer imme- 


who was sent to halberds. 


grant him favor he might 
diately demanded that the ceremony of baptism 
The 


elergyman agreed to it; and a party of many 


should be performed on a young puppy. 


gentlemen assembled to witness the novel bap- 
lism. 
Mr. Morrison desired the officer to hold up 


the dog, as was customary in the baptism of 


Minister of the 


Church of Scotland, I must proceed according to 


children, and said, **asITam a 
the ceremonies of the Church.” 

** Certainly,” said the Major,“ I expect all 
the ceremony.” 

** Well then, Major, I begin by the usual ques- 


tion—you acknowledge yourself the father of 


ree 


this puppy A roar of laughter burst from the 
crowd, and the officer threw the candidate for 
baptism away. Thus the witty Minister turne d 
the laugh against the infidel, who intended to 
deride the sacred ordinance. 
A GAMBLING STORY. 
Two friends sat over a game of * Brag,” 
They 


late, and high, and at length quit, one five hun 


this city, four years plays d long, 


ago. 


dred dollars in the other’s debt. We have said 
they were friends; and cach knew the other was 
so circumstanced as to stand so large a loss, 


although the excitement of playing had led them 
on from larger bets to larger still, until the event 


came about. 


*'Tom, you will have to take my note for it,” 
said the loser, *¢ and it shall be paid in thirty days.” 
“Very well,” said the winner drily, pulling a 
cigar from his pocket, and picreing the twisted 
end with his penknife, 
The 


note for five hundred dollars, payable in thirty 


loser snatched up a pen, and wrote the 
days. 

“ All 
taking the note from his unfortunate adversary. 
“}iave a cigar, Ned?” 


Ned took the 


minute opened his eyes in astonishment at seeing 


correct,’ said the winner coldly, and 


proffered cigar, and the next 


Tom delibe rately poking the folded note into the 


eandle for a light. 


* Fire up, Ned?” said Tom, handing over the 


burning 


note, 
Ned knew his friend, and lit his cigar in silence. 


The 


two soon separated with such a mutual 


exchange of frendly sentiment as might be 
expected on so remarkable an occasion. 

This is no fancy sketeh reader. The two 
friends have been separate wanderers for four 
years, and met each other again for the first 
time since their parting, the other day in Canal 
street. Tom had been luckless and unfortunate 
while Ned had been gradually creeping into for 
tunes favor. In the course of the same day, 
accident brought to Ned’s notice a note against 
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his friend Tom for just five hundred dollars, in !}expenses had exceeded his income, but he hoped] 


the hands of a third person. Ned bought the 
note immediately, paying for it the full amount 
of the claim, and in the evening the two fricnds 
met by appointment. 

* ‘Tom, do you know that I holda note against 
you for $500 ?” said Ned. 

“No, indeed! Why? how so?” said Tom in 
amazement, 

““O yes here it is! See! your note given to 
that wholesale firm on the Levee. A small 
business transaction has brought it into my pos- 
session; and, by the way, ‘Tom, I should like to 
have the money.” 

“T can’t pay it now, Ned—indeed I can’t but 
in two weeks, or three at farthest, 1 can make 
myself ready for it.” 

“Cancel this, and draw me a note for thirty 
days,” said Ned very gravely taking a cigar from 
his pocket, and piercing the end with his knife in 
preciscly the same style ‘om had used four 
years ago. ° 

* All correct,” said Ned, as he seattered the 
old note torn in fragments on the floor, and re. 
ecived the new one. Have a cigar, Tom?” 

Tom took a cigar, and as he did so, an idea of 
Ned's design flashed upon his mind. 

‘*No, Ned—no. I remember!—Yes, I sce 


what youare at; but mine was a gambling debt, 


and this is a responsibility of regular trade!” 
exclaimed Tom, rising to prevent the conflagra- 
tion he saw about to take place. 

** Mine was a debt of honor, and so is yours,” 
said Ned, with a facetious solemnity. “I will 
pay yours as you once took the liberty of paying 
mine ;”’ and he thrust the paper into the candle’s 
blaze, handing it lighted to ‘Tom, exclaiming, 
* Fire up, ‘Tom !” in direct imitation of his gen- 
crous adve rsary at ‘brag’ four years ayo. 

Gentle reader, the aneedote is true. ‘The two 
gentlemen whom we have designated as ‘Tom 
and Ned, are at present residents for the winter. 
—N. O. Picayune. 





EXPERIENCE OF A MECILANIC. 

Two young men, both of them mechanics, 
were marricd about the same time, and entered 
life with apparently equal prospeets, except that 
one was rather given to extravagenece and 
fashion, while the other was more prudent and 
frugal. ‘The wife of the latter, however, being 
of a different turn from her husband, became 
uneasy because the form r, without any superior 
advantages, made more show than he did, and 
had many more fine things. She told hes 
husband that his income must be as great as thi 
other’s and that she knew that they were able to 
appear as well as their neighbor. 

“IT want to do as other people do,” was her 
all conquering argument. Her husband yielded 
again and again to her entreaties, although 


professing that he was not able. 


to get through and pay what he owed. 
Before long he was sued for his debt. ‘Then 


this wife was in panics! She knew that his 


| misfurtune was chargeable tu her folly; although 


he never reproached her, nor cast any unkind 


| reflections. Disturbed with conflicting emotions, 


she tried to plan some way to get along in this 


terribly difficulty! But finding all her endeavors 


fruitless, she said to her husband with unfeigned 


? what can we do?” 


distress, ** what shall we do 
* Do?” he calmly replied; ‘* we must do as 
other folks do, have our fine things sold under 
the hammer !” 

This was enough for her. She had been the 
beginning and ending of this common folly, and 
she was satisfied. From that time he had no 
trouble to persuade her to be frugal and prudent. 
They were both agreed in pursuing the same 


course. And it is alinost useless to say, that 


their prosperity was in proportion to their w isdoin | 


and pradence. 


EXCITEMENT. 


Tur uneasy and wicked finding thought 


painful, and there being no peace nor joy for 
them in their own hearts, fly off in a tangent, 
and are ever engaged in some wild excilement; 
but the truly good seek no such dissipation. 
Ilence the former have been justly compared to 
the goats that climb the rocks, and career over 
the barren hills; while the latter are numbered 
with the quiet and useful sheep, who are content 
to stay in the fold, or wander in the pasture of 
their owner.—This is also one reason why such 
persons, and many there are, do not know 
themselves. They find the study of themselves 
an employ nt but little calculated to satisly 
either their pride or their vanity, they therefore 
quit their own ficld to become busy and excited 


in other p opies’ atfairs.— New Hampshire Gaz. 


A HAPPY TURN. 

Ar one of the country courts, where an 
indictment for an assault had been preferred 
against a woman for the ill usage of her husband, 
who was superannated, his counsel, in the heat 
of declamation, happened to say that half the sex 
were devils !—But seeing a number of genteel 
fumales in the court, after a very short pause, he 
went on—* but the other half are angels! and 
several of them are now present.” 

A ITARD CASE, 

J,W. Suverrr, the able editer of the Verango 
Democrat, complains bitterly of the want ot 
punctuality on the part of his subscribers, and 
such was the embarrassment of his situation that 
he was obliged to run for Sherif? at the last 
election and move into the jail im order to keep 


out ot it.” Pittshurah Manufacturer. 


At length his more showy neighbor iat” Bese Lovi A Norrie SeEnviMent Sir Rob 


And secing their fine things sold under the 


hammer of the auctioneer, his wife, who was far 


from being destitute of good feeling bevan te 


mistrust whether by immitating them, and 


* doing as other folks do,” they might not meet 
withasimatlar fate. She } quired of her husban 
how his affair tood. He told her that h 


ert Barclay, who commanded the British squadron 


in the battle of Lake Erie, was h ily mutilated 
by the wounds he 1 dl t lion, ! n 
lost h I tarmand ¢ ’ \ ISly 
to his lea r EK rl id | ) ( lire lo a 
yo yr lady, 10 Whom le was t ly att ee 
i ra tely on his ret tiiat | in a 


j maete wreck, he sent a friend to the lady, 
informing her of his mutilated condition, and 
‘generously offering to release her from her 
‘engagement. “ Tell him,” replicd the noble 
' wirl, “that I will joyfully marry him, if he has 
lonly enough of body left to hold his soul.— 
| English Maiden. 

How vo Make Money.—* Hallo, Dick, where 
did you get those new clothes.” ‘* Why, you 
see, I plagued a rich fellow till he gave me a slap 
on the jaw; [prosecuted him; his friend bought 
me off, and [I agreed to hush the matter up. 
I’m going to set up business in that line now, 


and 1 expect to make a fortune at it soon.” 





A Green One.—A feller passed through our 
town a few days since, so all fired green, that a 
cow jumped from her enclosure and followed him 


seVeral miles,thinking hima vegetable production! 
| 





° ’ onan? » os H 7. 
Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 


J.C. W. Green River, Vt. 81,00; W.W. Auburn, N.Y. 
S100 M. J. W Cooperstown, N.Y. &1,00 v. M. Port 
land, N. ¥Y. 82.00; AE. D. Perrington,N. ¥. 31,00; WL H 
Fredonia, N. ¥. S100; PC. IIitisdale, N. ¥. 81,00; ALS 
Millville, Ms. &1,00; ‘TT. N. Great Barrington, Ms. 81,00; 
Hos. M. Big Prairie, O. 31,00; W. D. Jackson Corner, 
N.Y. 82,00; BOC. B. Fayetteville, N. ¥.$1,00; H.& C.D 
Pompey, N.Y. S100; 1. P. Navarino, N. Y¥. 81,00 J. A. 
P. B. Troy, Pa. 1,00; HK. Gilboa, N.Y. 81,00; D.C. A. 
Mills Corners, N. ¥. $100; P.M. Alexandria, N. Y. 32,00; 
L. D. W. Binghamton, N. Y. 31,00. 


Notice to Agents. 

We would request all our Agents to endeavor to have 
Subscribers commence with the beginning of the Volume, 
as we have plenty of Numbers trom the commencement, 

June 10, te4l.) and we think it will be to their advantage 
as well as our own forthem to commence at the beginning 
of the volume, and have itcomplete, instead of two parts, 
which will not answer so well to bind. We have also 
some Vol ith, b2lth, ith, lth and 7th ot the present size 
for sale bound and unbound, and can furnish afew com 
plete sets from Vol. 10th to this time if wished, and also 
any of the smaller Volumes but the Ist and 2d. 


Married, 


In this city, on the lth inet. by the Rew. C PF. Le Fevre, 
Mr. Aaron Chapman to Miss Jane Stever, both of Albany 

In Austertitz, on the 6th inst. by Bld. J. La Grange, Mer 
Russel Tremain to Miss Alinira Woodin 

In Copake, on the Pith inst. by the Rev. Mr. Vedder, Mr 
Elisha W. Sweet, formerly merchant of this city, to Miss 
Maria, danghter of Abram Bain, Esq. ot the fonner place. 

At Chatham, by the Rev. Jd. Ham, Mr. Erastus Henry 
Sweet, of Lenox, Madison Co. N. Y. to Miss Joanna 
Thomas, of the former plac 

At Valatie, on the Oth inst. by the Rev. W. D. Stead, 


Mr. Andrew Budd. of Cambria, Niagara Co. N. Voto Miss 
lary Mo dauebterof the late dolin Penover. of Valatic 
In Schodack, on the L6th dust. by the sane, Mr. Lewis 
Rowe, of North Chatham, Columbia Co. to Miss Elizabeth 
Budd, of the former place 
Our bearts and bands, in bhymen’s bands 


We now have joined together 
Through weal or woe alike we'll go, 
Pill death asunder sever 


fn Coxsackie. onthe Oth inst by Rev. Win. Cahoone, J) 
Mr. Abraham Varitek, of Poughkeepsie, to Miss Margaret 
VS. Brouk, daughter of the late John L. Bronk, of the 

ArClha i, on the Wthoult. bw the Rew. Jolin é Cyruik 


shank, Mr. George Van Viiet to Miss Helen Bard 


In this cit onthe itthou Sarah Aun, daughter t 
I i wr dtu { ( 1 lh dave 

(tn the same da ~ I ' 1 ¢s e W. and 
Rachel Lake ivedJ yen nths, and oda 

On the lith inst Abby ¢ ' in her Oth year 

On the 2th inst. M hel A met tit) Vear 

At Kinder? Muh inst. Eliza e ot Mr. Johu 
ly i nt i 

In Cana Oth tust ] if. Warner, I i 

tot yeu 
i ‘ \ he Sth inat. Mra. J Feyles 
MroJd i ! riveott 

ln NewS ' thinset. Re ! I Past i 

' ‘ I Mi« if ' »} ‘ 
e ug I} ceased ‘ ‘ I 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE ORPHAN’S TALE. 

THE mountain near, Upon a sunny spot 
Where wild flowers grew, once stood my father’s cot, 
A purling brook in merry mood went by 
Echoing on the wind’s low minstrelsy. 
While green hill side and grove and shady dell 
Rang with the forest songsters’ joyous swell. 
There mouth on month as fled life’s virgin years 
In childhood’s joys unmixed with care or tears, 
I roamed in gladness over hill and dale, 
Kissing the flowers or singing to the gale, 
And by my side through the bright pastures there, 
Went forth a being gentle pure and fair, 
Whose beaming smiles, whose low sweet music tones, 
As oft they mingled with the zephyr’s moans, 
Seemed Jike the angel looks, or seraph strains 
In dreams that come,that swell from heavenly plains; 
But though I loved with all a brother's love, 
And watched with all the fondness of the dove, 
She passed away—that sister pure and bright, 
And left my heart o’erwhelmed in darkest night. 
That grief was soothed, yet ere two rapid years 
Had checked the gushing fount of mem’ry’s tears 
My father died—and then the streams of woe 
Burst forth afresh though with a calmer flow, 
For with my sorrow, ’twas a heavy share, 
There came the self-controlling watchful care 
To check each sigh, each fondly startin 
That La mother’s deepei 


And oh! what rapture was it when she smiled 


g teal 


woe might cheer, 


And paused amid her griefs to bless her child. 
For her I learned each murinur to control, 
To merry seem though sorrow pierced my eoul, 
To watch each look, each meglitin prayer to bow, 
Alas! ‘twas vain—I ain an orphan now. 
Leeds, Va, 1842. 
For the Rural Repository 
LAKE MORA. 
I rove yon Lake, whose waters are, 


Like star-lit skies, as pure and fair; 
With scenes so wild that girt it 


= 


round, 
Where naught is heard, save nature’s sound. 
Yet nature here hath beauties rare, 

Which scenes of art can never wear. 

The dee p green wo d, with shady dell, 
And rocks, and streams, I love them well; 
And would that they might always be, 

A haunt so fair, so sweet to me. 

I love at eve’s approaching shade, 
To wander o’er the mossy glade ; 
When nature, all is hushed to sleep 
Save where the rippling waters or: ep. 
Yon Lake is then 


That one might see its image there 


’ 


80 pure nd fair, 


Tie moon looks down, as if to take, 


Of her, a view in that bright lake ; 


5 
And little stars vet o’er it too, 


As if themsely 


sthey loved to view 


’Tis by that Lake, in summer hours 

I oft have roamed in search of flowers: 
And in that wood, and by that stream 
My morning walk, hath often been— 


1" 
Phat rushing stream, whose waters wilt, 


My lane ly hours so oft be guile d, 


Oh tell me not, of other strains, 
While these, can soothe the spirit’s pains 
Yan still the deepest founts of grief, 
And to the weary, give relief, 
’Tis nature's music that hath power 
To soothe the heart in sorrow’s hour— 
The gurgling rill, the streamlet’s monn, 
Sends to my heart a thrilling tone— 
The zephyv’s breath, the leaflet’s sound, 
And song of bird, and squirrel’s bound 
The ripple’s soft and soothing notes 
That gently o’er that Lakelet float ; 
Or wilder wave’s tumultuous roar, 
That dash against the rock-bound shore. 
All this, all this creates a thrill, 
As when [ heard and gazed at will; 
| For now, a change has o’er then come— 
A blighting change—no genial sun; 
And as iny favorite haunts I tread, 
I go like one among the dead. 
For o’er that Lake, an icy pall, 
In silence resting covers all ; 
And in that wood once fresh and green, 
A mournful change may now he seen. 
Those flowerets too so bright and fair, 
Are withered by the wintry air. 


And thus it is, all, all below, 
Like summer hours, as quickly go— 
The laughing youth, in be auty’s bloom, 
| Is sporting o’er the silent tomb. 
There’s naught that lives beneath the eky, 
But like a flower, must fade and die. 
Ballston Centre, N.Y. 1842. 


| For the Rural Repository. 
i} TO ELLEN. 

DY “ EMILLIE.’ 

Tue stars are shining brig 

Upon the azure sea, 

I gaze upon their light love. 


And sa lly think of thee. 


The moonbeams softly creep love 
In shadows v’er the stream, 
And the 
Ali! 
thile 


world is hushed in slee 


would that f could dreain. 


And doth no wandering breeze 
Tell of the sunny hours, 
We passed among the trees love, 


In our own “dear land of bowers.’ 


{ would not give 


thee pain love, 


But thy heart is not like mine, 
I seek its light in vain love, 


Tis broken at thy shrine. 


The willow o'er the wave | m 
Sweeps lonely in the breeze, 

Bt acon will chreud my grave love. 
Wher Love and Sorrow cease. 


Chatham, N. Y. Jan. 18, 1 


42. 
For the Rural Repository 


TO MARTHA IN HEAVEN. 


] Loox into the viewless air, but » thee not; 


M. M. W. 


In their kind visits to this nether world, 
’Tis then I gaze, and think to see thee coming 
On some cloudy vehicle ; but yet I see thee not. 
| And when the moon comes forth serene, 
And all the stars are singing in their spheres, 
| Methinks that then thou wilt come by their soft 
| music, 
And thou wilt walk amid the groves, and brush 
| The flowers with thy silvery footsteps ; 
Then I go forth to ineet thee, and I wake my soul 
To sympathies as pure as sinning mortals know, 
And hope that thou wilt come and mingle with me, 
But yet thou dost not come. Oh! thou dost 
Coine in dreams and talk with me aiid the 
of the night; 


Yes, I have seen thee there—the scene was holy, 


Strange, mysterious shadows 





There was a river, and it flowed along in silence, 
Its surface was bright and fair, with scarce a dimple, 
And the light which shone upon it 
| Was not of sun, or moon, or stare 
But something which one 
Yet cannot tell. 


’ 
may think of, 
Itsbanks were 

Rich with flowers, and stretehing back were 


Greves of trees, that formed des p 





Shades, solemn, and sacred, and sublime. 
Twas a land of thought and feeling, but 
id rea 


ountains, and the t ps 


Voiceless al); farther than eye cor ch 


| It widened, there were: 


|, Were crowned with palaces of brightness and 
ofr grrandeur, and the) cast a pure re flection 
| On the deep recesses of the valleys. 
} ] saw thee come from son ! ! if 1 more 
| Glorious habitation, and lighting first upon the 
| Pinnacle of a shining palace, 
The loftiest and most distant, and then 
| It seemed that Iwas resting ina 
| Skif of azure on that river's bosor, 
| And thou didst come down througeh those 
| Hallowed groves, with heaven in thy looks, 
|’ And seat thyself beside me. Methought 
I'd late been pli iwed in wretch Iness, 
| And that my soul was suflering with 
Its woun iny tears were tlow . 
| And they lell Upon t au i . 
| The skill ed gently wis whe 
1 Sudde y we cain t f clory, 
| Methought twas heaven, and all was pi 
Hudson, I" 1, 1842 a. 8 
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| For Sale or to Let. 
THVIIE Subscriber offers for sale on reasonable 

&z terms, or to let trom the Ist of May next, 

re Dwel 

c__S Street 


the 
aside of I 
and Fifth Streets 
will be 

February 2) 


two story ing House on the northerly 
nion midway between Fourth 
It will accommodate two families, and 
let in two parts if desirable Inquire ot this Of 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

IS PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥ 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

} THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
| Literature containing Moral and RBentimental Tales, 
} Original Communications, Biography, Travehug Sketches 
| Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
} Useful Recipes, Poetry, &e. &e It will be published 
every other Saturday, in the Quarto form, embellished 
} With numerous Engravings, and will contain twenty-six 
|} numbers of eight pages cach, with a tithe page and index 


a } to the volume. 
Tis void and silent. I would catch | aman 
: ; rERMS.—One Dollar per annum, tsvarianry rs 
A form, celestial, smiling » Sweet— ~ ADVANCE Persons remitting us Fire Dollars. tree ot 
'Tis buta gay illusson—thou art not there. s postage, shall receive SIX Copies, and those remitting us 
4 : : Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall receive THIRTEEN 
te ' } s ol the ets alor v . 
At evening’s | if, when Ui 1th Bets oO riously, Copies, or TWELVE Copies of this volume and one ¢ ry 
Streaking the heavens with golden r ce, ofeither the Lith, ith, 1th, 1th er Ih volume 
PUIRVY Copies mailed to one address for Tieenty Di 
And uinting on the { t i > , F t { 
’ Sent to usin mw remittance, tree of p tage 
Ani sacle oh , ea ' ‘ Noeubseription received f ess Thanone venr \ 
the back numbers furnished to new subse lee a ! 
‘ } vear, until the edition out nless otherwise cle j 
And fra ! soft an ' is be \ re | All Communications must be post 
\ ; } 7 POST MASTERS will send money for Subserite 
I til ie he, ! u i to this paper, free of any expense 
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